ROUNDABOUT AND SWINGS
disaster: to be a strategic capital, Edinburgh was too
near  the  frontier;    and  English  baronies   in  the
hands   of Scottish  kings,   profitable  though  they
doubtless were, gave English kings a partial claim
to overlordship.    For centuries  this  claim was  a
characteristic feature of Anglo-Scottish relations; and
Scottish kings, acknowledging it as often as they were
compelled to, repudiated it with a like regularity.
The oath of allegiance and the acknowledgment that
such-and-such a monarch was William's  man or
Edward's man, were a political convention of the
times, promoting gratification on the one side, and
giving breathing-space to the other.    The English
kings who  exacted such  a  pledge were  possibly
optimistic about its fulfilment;   the Scottish kings
had no such illusion.   The English kings, dynastically
ambitious, hoped for the addition of Scotland to their
titles; the Scottish kings, more concerned with acres
than honour, persisted in trying  to  extend their
boundaries to the Tees.
The greatest of Margaret's sons was David, whose
character was a blend of paternal and maternal
qualities. He was warlike and pious, he was fervid
and practical. Under his energetic rule Scotland
became progressively organized, feudalized, Anglicized
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